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Great Men Pay Tribute to Roosevelt 


The announcement of the sudden 
death of Theodore Roosevelt sad- 
dened and shocked the world as has 


no similar event since the assassina- | 


tion of Abraham Lincoln. 
spirited men of every nation stopped 


Public- | , > 
| dedicatory exercises of the new high 


for a moment from the affairs of war | 
and coming peace to send a message | 
of sympathy and an appreciation of | 


Roosevelt’s character and achieve- 
ments. 
such characterizations, the following 
are selected as significant. 

Lord Bryce, former Ambassador of 


From the great number of | , 
ment depend upon the grade of citi- 


Great Britain to United States: | 


“He was one of the few world 
figures of his time, famous in all 


| ciated in private life, 


Roosevelt’s Idea on the Teacher's 
Influence on Citizenship 


Mr Roosevelt, speaking at the 
school building, Philadelphia, Pa, 
November 22, 1902, said: 

It is, of course, a mere truism to 
say that the stability and future wel- 
fare of our institutions of govern- 


zenship turned out from our public 
schools. And no body of public ser- 
vants, no body of individuals asso- 
are better 


| worth the admiration and respect cf 


swiftness of mind and wide intel- | 


untiring energy. None had a 
warmer patriotism for America 
or a stronger love of freedom. 
England will mourn him as a true 
friend to her and to miany good 
causes.” 

Count de Chambrun, of the French 
Embassy to the United States: 

“France shares the grief of the 
United States in the loss of a great 
citizen whose life, entirely conse- 
crated to his country, is an illus- 
tration of American character. 
Few men have thought, spoken, 
written, acted with so much force 
as he who has just died so sud- 
denly; few men have been more 
representative of their time and of 
their country; few men have en- 
joyed such immense popularity, 
popularity which has crossed fron- 
tiers and oceans, for his fame was 
universal.” 

Thomas A. Edison: 

“He was one of our greatest 
Americans. He was straight. He 
was honest.” 

James W. Gerard, former Ambassa- 
dor of the United States to Ger- 
many : 

“Theodore Roosevelt was the 
represented the highest type of the 
real, old-fashioned American. His 
place in our national life is hard 
to fill because he understood and 
represented all sections of Amer- 

ica. He was not a theorist, but a 

man who dealt in facts. He was 

for his own country first... . 


sonal and moral courage... . 
will be deeply and _ sincerely 
mourned by all true Americans, 


He | 
possessed the double gift of per- 


He | 


| of this Union. 





| 


for with his death passes a soul | 
devoted not to experiments and | 
theories, but to the practical prog- | 


ress and the present happiness of 
all our people, to the ideals of 


America as expressed by Wash- | 
| many of us deeply consider its mean- 


ington and Lincoln.” 


Myron T. Herrick, former Ambassa- | 


dor to France: 
“Only three or four men in 150 
years have been so loved as Theo- 
dore Roosevelt by the people of 
the United States.” 
Charles Evans Hughes: 
“ His virility and courage were a 


of which he was the most doughty 
champion. ... 
was in the last years when as a 
private citizen he roused the na- 
tion out of its lethargy and indif- 


ference and demanded the recog- | 


nition and performance of our 
national obligations in this war. 


Back of all that was done in the | 


war was the pressure of his relent- 
less insistence. It was Colonel 
Roosevelt who in greatest meas- 


ure supplied the driving force of a | 


ceaseless and powerful demand 
which lay behind the efforts which 
made victory possible. In the re- 
sponse to his patriotic call lay the 


safety of civilization, and in this | 


hour of complete victory the whole 

world is his debtor.” 

David Lloyd George, 
Great Britain: 

“ Mr Roosevelt was a great and in- 

spiring figure far beyond his own 


Premier of 


country’s shores, and the world is | it to the State in full, in the shape of 


poorer for his loss.” 

Henry Cabot Lodge, United States 

Senator: 

“He (Roosevelt) was a great 
patriot, a great American, a great 
man. He was devoted throughout 
his life to his country. He tried 
always to be a servant of human- 


ity.” 


His greatest service | ; 
g | has not personally paid. No matter 


| what the school, what the university, 


| good citizenship. 


| State. 


lands, and a man of extraordinary | @!l who value citizenship at its true 


worth, than the body composed of 


lectual interests, force of will and | the teachers in the public schools 


throughout the length and breadth 
They. have to deal 
with citizenship in the raw and turn 
it out something like a finished 
product. I think that all of us who 
also endeavor to deal with that citi- 
zenship in the raw in our own homes 
appreciate the burden and the 5 
sponsibility. The training given i 

the public schools must, of course, 
be not merely a training in inteliect, 
but a training in what counts for in- 
finitely more than intellect,— a train- 
ing in character. And the chief fac- 
tor in that training must be the per- 
sonal equation of the teachers; the 
influence exerted, sometimes con- 
sciously and sometimes  uncon- 
sciously, by the man or woman who 
stands in so peculiar a relation to the 
boys and girls under his or her 
care —a relation closer, more intri- 
cate, and more vital in its after ef- 
fects than any other relation save 
that of parent and child. Wherever 
a burden of that kind is laid, those 
who carry it necessarily carry a 
great responsibility. There can be 
no greater. Scant should be our 
patience with any man or woman 
doing a bit of work vitally worth do- 


: 3 | ing, who does not approach it in the 
greatest American of his day. He | 


spirit of sincere love for the work, 

and of desire to do it well for the 

work’s sake. 

— Addresses and Presidential Mes- 
sages of Theodore Roosevelt. 


Speaking at the University of 
California, Berkeley, Cal., May 14, 
1903, he said: 

Facts tend to become common- 
place, and we tend to lose sight of 
their importance when once they are 
ingrained into the life of the nation. 
Although we talk a good deal about 
what the widespread education of 
this country means, I question if 


ing. From the lowest grade of the 
public school to the highest form of 
university training, education in this 
country is at the disposal of every 


| man, every woman, who chooses to 
| work for and obtain it. 
| has done very much; 

age wes | benefaction has done much, very 
constant challenge and inspiration. | 
He personified the Americanism | 


The State 
. Private 


much. ... And each one of us who 
has obtained an education has ob- 
tained something for which he or she 


every American who has a school 
training, a university training, has 
obtained something given to him 
outright by the State, or given to 
him by those dead or living who 
were able to make provision for that 
training because of the protection of 
the State, because of existence 
within its borders. Each one of us 
then who has an education, school or 


| college, has obtained something from 
| the community at large for which he 


or she has not paid, and no self-re- 
specting man or woman is content 
to rest permanently under such an 


| obligation. Where the State has be- 


stowed education the man who ac- 
cepts it must be content to accept it 
merely as a charity unless he returns 


I do not ask of 
you, men and women here today, 
good citizenship as a favor to the 
I demand it of you as a right, 
and hold you recreant to your duty 
if you fail to give it. 

— Addresses and Presidential Mes- 

sages of Theodore Roosevelt. 








Colonel Theodore Roosevelt 


The scholarly attainments and the achievements in public service of | 
Theodore Roosevelt have written his name in the history of America as one 
of our great national characters. Young men of today, and women tos, 
should analyze the elements of his character and should study the rules of 
conduct in life which enabled Mr Roosevelt to attain the commanding 
position which won him the approval, the esteem and the affection of his 
fellow countrymen while he lived and which grieved them when he died. 


. Many of the dominant forces which controlled the life and conduct of this 


great man should be emulated by the boys and girls of today. 


As a boy and when he entered Harvard, Mr Roosevelt was weak physi- 
cally but determined to become strong. He became interested in outdoor 
life and in athletic sports. Through the sheer force of his will power he 
triumphed over his physical disabilities and became a veritable athlete. 
Many boys in his physical condition would have believed it impossible to 
develop into strong, robust men. Colonel Roosevelt did not believe in 
“ molly-coddles ” and as a boy did not allow others to make one of him. 
Again, he did not as a student or when he entered public life possess the 


gifts of a debator or public speaker but he determined to overcome these | 


handicaps and not only succeeded but became one of the most fascinating 
speakers in the country. Few men have been able to influence an audience 


with such appealing power as Colonel Roosevelt. 


One of the great qualities of Mr Roosevelt was his courage. He was 
courageous as a boy, as a police officer, as a civil service commissioner, as 
an army officer, as Governor of New York and as President of the United 
States. He stood for right, for justice and for the same degree of honesty 
in public affairs that govern in private affairs. This element of his char- 
acter brought him friends and supporters in his boyhood, in his college life 
and in his public career. 


Colonel Roosevelt was industrious. He was not compelled to work. 
Although his parents were not wealthy, they were possessed of means and 
this fact coupled with the physical condition of Mr Roosevelt, gave him an 
excuse for not working. He loved work as well as he loved play and 
dbtained that enjoyment and recreation out of it which a life of ease and 
comfort could not have afforded. His industry and his boundless energy 
led him into many fields of study and scientific investigation. The subjects 
in which he became interested he usually wrote upon. 
been classed as a hunter, sportsman, athlete, historian, essayist, scientist, 
critic, editor, reformer, explorer and statesman. 


Mr Roosevelt was never governed in accepting a position by the com- | 


pensation which it afforded. The determining factor in reaching a decision 
upon such questions was not, What is the salary? but, What are the 
opportunities for rendering a genuine service? 


Colonel Roosevelt was not only a forceful character but he was also 
an original one. His organization of the “ Rough Riders” in the Spanish- 
American War, his invention of expressions such as “ rosewater reformers,” 
“ race suicide,” “ nature fakers,” “Armageddon,” “ my policies,” “ strenuous 
life,” “the square deal,” “the big stick,” “Ananias Club,” “ undesirable 
citizens,” and others, and the methods which he employed in dealing with 
his opponents so appealed to the public imagination that his skill and ability 
in this respect were two of his great assets. 


In the death of Colonel Roosevelt, America loses a patriot, a statesman 
and a citizen unselfishly devoted to every interest of his country. 


Tuomas E. FINEGAN 





Schools Should Observe Roosevelt Day 
February 10th 


Inasmuch as ROOSEVELT DAY is set for Sunday, February 9th, it 
is suggested that the schools of the State make proper obs«rvance of the 
day on Monday, February 10th. 


He has, therefore, 


President Roosevelt's Advice to Boys 


No boy can afford to neglect his 
work, and with a boy work, as a rule, 
means study. Of course there are 
occasionally brilliant successes in 
life where the man has been worth- 
less as a student when a boy. To 
take these exceptions as examples 
would be as unsafe as it would be to 
advocate blindness because some 
blind men have won undying honor 
by triumphing over their physical 
infirmity and accomplishing great 
results in the world. I am no advo- 
cate of senseless and excessive 
cramming in studies, but a boy 
should work, and should work hard, 


in the next place, for the sake of the 
effect upon his own character of 
resolutely settling down to learn it. 
Shiftlessness, slackness, indifference 
in studying, are almost certain to 
mean inability to get on in other 
walks of life. Of course, as a boy 
grows older it is a good thing if he 
can shape his studies in the direction 
toward which he has a natural bent; 
but whether he can do this or not, 
he must put his whole heart into 
them. I do not believe in mischief- 
doing in*school hours, or in the kind 
of animal spirits that results in mak- 
ing bad scholars; and I believe that 
those boys who take part in rough, 
| hard play outside of school will not 

find any need for horse-play in 
| school. While they study they 
| should study just as hard as they 

play foot-ball in a match game. It 
| is wise to obey the homely old 

adage, “ Work while you work; play 
| while you play.” 





A boy needs both physical and 
moral courage. Neither can take the 
| place of the other... . A coward who 
will take a blow without returning 
|}itisa contemptible creature; but, 
after all, he is hardly as contemptible 
as the boy who dares not stand up 
for what he deems right against the 
sneers of his companions who are 
themselves wrong. Ridicule is one 
of the favorite weapons of wicked- 
ness, and it is sometimes incompre- 
hensible how good and brave boys 
will be influenced for evil by the 
| jeers of associates who have no one 
quality that calls for respect, but 
who affect to laugh at the very traits 
which ought to be peculiarly the 
cause for pride. 


There is no need to be a prig. 
There is no need for a boy to preach 
about his own good conduct and vir- 
tue. If he does he will make himself 
| offensive and ridiculous. But there is 
urgent need that he should practise 
decency; that he should be clean and 
straight, honest and truthful, gentle 
and tender, as well as brave. If he 
can once get to a proper understand- 
ing of things, he will have a far more 





| begun a course of feeble dissipation, 
or who is untruthful, or mean, or 


dishonest, or cruel, than this boy and | 


| his fellows can possibly, in return, 
feel for him. The very fact that the 
| boy should be manly and able to 
| hold his own, that he should be 
| ashamed to submit to bullying with- 
out instant retaliation, should, in re- 
| turn, make him abhor any form of 
bullying, cruelty, or brutality. 


The boy can best become a good 
man by being a good boy —not a 


| goody-goody boy, but just a plain | 
I do not mean that he | 
must love only the negative virtues; | 
I mean he must love the positive vir- | 


good boy. 


| tues also. “Good,” in the largest 
sense, should include whatever is 
fine, straightforward, clean, brave, 


the best men I know —are good at 
their studies or their business, fear- 


by all that is wicked and depraved, 


ing aught but tender to the weak and 
helpless. A healthy-minded boy 
should feel hearty contempt for the 
coward, and even more hearty indig- 
nation for the boy who bullies girls 
or small boys, or tortures animals. 
One prime reason for abhorring cow- 
ards is because every good boy 
should have it in him to thrash the 
objectionable boy as the need arises. 


oughly manly, thoroughly straight 
and upright boy can have upon the 





at his lessons — in the first place, for | 
the sake of what he will learn, and | 








and manly. The best boys I know — | 


less and stalwart, hated and feared | 


incapable of submitting tc wrong- | 
doing, and equally incapable of be- | 





Of course the effect that a thor- | 


companions of his own age, and upon 
those who are younger, is incalcula- 
ble. If he is not thoroughly manly, 
then they will not respect him, and 
his good qualities will count for but 
little; while, of course, if he is mean, 
cruel, or wicked, then his physical 
strength and force of mind merely 
make him so much the more objec- 
tionable a member of society. He 
can not do good work if he is not 
strong and does not try with his 
whole heart and soul to count in any 
contest; and his strength will be a 
curse to himself and to everyone else 
if he does not have thorough com- 
mand over himself and over his own 
evil passions, and if he does not use 
his strength on the side of decency, 
justice, and fair dealing. 


In short, in life, as in a foot-ball 
game, the principle to follow is: 


Hit the line hard; don’t foul and 


| don’t shirk, but hit the line hard! 


— The American Boy; in “ The Siren- 
uous Life.” 


Roosevelt's Educational Creed 


I believe in education. I believe 
in giving it free to every man and 
every woman, because I don’t think 
we can have a successful democracy 
unless it is an educated one. I be- 
lieve in making it obligatory so far 
as primary education is concerned, 
and I believe in making it possible 
for every man or woman who really 
desires it to have a higher education, 


| but that this shall be permissive and 


not obligatory. Moreover, I believe 
that the education shall be an educa- 
tion not only of the mind but also of 
the soul and the body. I think we 
should educate men and women 
toward and not away from what is 
to be their life work — toward the 
home, toward the farm, toward the 
shop, and not away from them. I 
would use the introduction of a sys- 
tem of universal training and service 
as a means tor securing this educa- 
tion. 


I mention education only as one of 
the aims we ought to have in view 
in connection with universal train- 
ing of our citizenship for service. 
There are very many lines of en- 
deavor in such an effort of construc- 
tive statesmanship; for construction 
and not destruction should be the 
keynote of our policy at this time. 
Our educational system should deal 
especially with all immigrants; and 
a peculiarly important branch of it 
at the present time ought to be the 
training of the disabled and the crip- 


| pled returning soldiers, so that they 


hearty contempt for the boy who has | may become, not objects of charity, 


but self-supporting citizens. 
— Theodore Roosevelt: The great 
adventure. 


Tributes by Great Men 


Réné Poincaré, President of French 
Republic: 
“ Roosevelt, friend of 
friend of France.” 
William Howard Taft: 
“ The most commanding, the most 
original, the most interesting and 
the most brilliant personality in 
American public life since Lin- 
coln.” 


Colonel E. M. House: 
“ He was the one virile and cour- 
ageous leader of his generation 
and will live in history as one of 
our greatest Presidents.” 


The Earl of Reading, British Ambas- 
sador to the United States: 

“From the time of his entry into 
political life as a mere lad until 
his last days his keynote was 
‘Courage.’ He was a sworn en- 
emy of flabby and invertebrate 
opinions. His whole career was 
an example of the success that can 
be achieved by strength of char- 
acter and continued effort.” 

Rudyard Kipling: 
“It is as though Bunyan’s Mr 
Greatheart had died in the midst 
of his pilgrimage, for he was the 
greatest proved American of our 
generation.” 


liberty, 








The American Philosophy of 
Government as Expressed 
by Abraham Lincoln 


No man is good enough to govern 
another man without that other’s 
consent.— October 16, 1554 


Let us have faith that right makes 
might.— February 27, 1500 


I intend no modification of my oft- 
expressed wish that all men every- 
where could be free. 


Engaged as I am in a great war, I 
fear it will be difficult for the 
world to understand how fully I 
appreciate the principles of peace. 

Suppose you go to war, you can not 
hght always; and when, after 
much loss on both sides, and no 
gain on either, you cease fighting, 
the identical old questions as to 
terms of intercourse are again 
upon you.— March 4, 1861 

The sheep and the wolf are not 
agreed upon a definition of the 
word liberty.— April 18, 1864 

The doctrine of self-government is 
right — absolutely and eternally 
right.— October 16, 1854 

Ballots are the rightful and peaceful 
successors of bullets. 

My rightful masters, the American 
people. be 


This nation cannot live on injustice. 
— 1858 


Those who deny freedom to others 
deserve it not tor themselves, 
and... can not long retain it.— 
Apri, 1859 

Great statesmen as they (the fathers 
ot the Republic) were, they knew 
the tendency ot prosperity to breed 
tyrants, and so they established 
these great selt-evident truths, 
that when in the tuture some man, 
some taction, some interest, shoulda 
set up the doctrine that none but 
rich men, none but white men, or 
none but Anglo-Saxon white men 
were entitlea to lite, liberty and 
the pursuit ot happiness, their pos- 
terity might look up again to the 
Veciaration ot independence, and 
take courage to renew the battle 
which their tathers began, so that 
truth and justice and mercy and 
ali the humane and Christian vir- 
tues might not be extinguished 
trom the land; so that no man 
would hereatter dare to limit and 
circumscribe the great principles 
on which the tempie ot liperty was 
being built.— Lincoln Yearbook 

Nothing stamped with the divine 
image and likeness was sent into 
the world to be trodden on and 
degraded and imbruted by its 
teliows. 


If the Almighty had ever made a set 
ot men that should do all the eat- 
ing and none ot the work, he would 
have made them with mouths 
only, and no hands; and if he had 
ever made another class, that he 
intended should do all the work 
and none of the eating he would 
have made them without mouths 
and with all hands.— September 
1059 

It would be very inconsistent for me 
to look with approval upon any 
measure that intringes upon the 
inalienable rights ot white men, 
whether or not they are born in 
another land or speak a different 
language from our own.— May 
1559 

Four score and seven years ago our 
fathers brought forth on this con- 
tinent, a new nation, conceived in 
liberty, and dedicated to the prop- 
osition that all men are created 
equal.— November 19, 1863 

This country with its institutions, 
belongs to the people who inhabit 
it.— 1861 

Two principles have stood face to 
face from the beginning of time 
and will ever continue to struggle. 
The one is the common right of 
humanity; the other is the divine 
right of kings.— October 15, 1858 

The people’s will is the ultimate law 
for all. 


Revolutionize through the ballot 
box.— 1856 


Teach men that what they can not 
take by an election, neither can 
they take by war. 


If we can not give freedom to every 
creature, let us do nothing that 
will impose slavery upon any other 
creature.—July 10, 1858 





German Philosophy 
Goverment as Expressed 
by German Leaders 


The 


There are two kinds of races, master 


races and inferior races. Political 
rights belong to the master race 
alone and can only be won by 
war.— K. FF. Wolff in Alideutsche 
Blatter 

Might is the supreme right, and the 
dispute as to what is right is de- 
cided by the arbitrament of war.— 
Bernhardi: Germany and the Next 
War 

There ought to be no sort of equality 
between the rights of the monarch 
and the right of the subject or 
slave.— Frederick the Great 

Ye shall love peace as a means to 
new wars, and a short peace better 
than a long. I do not advise you 
to work but to fight; I do not ad- 
vise you to compromise and make 
peace, but to conquer. ... A good 
war hallows every cause.—- Viet- 
sche: Thus Spake Zarathustra 


An un-German freedom is no free- 
dom.— Chamberlain 


it is the soldier and the army, not 
parliamentary majorities and 
votes, that have welded the Ger- 
man Empire together.— Kaiser 
William Il 


There is only one master in this | 


country; I am he and I will not 
tolerate another. There is only 
one law — the law which I myself 
lay down.— Kaiser William I] 

If there is anything to be gained by 
it, we will be honest; if deception 
is necessary, let us be cheats.— 
Frederick Il 

Not to live and let live, but to live 
and direct the lives of others, that 
is power.— Dr Carl Peters 


A good and healthy aristocracy ... | 
should accept with a good con- 
science the sacrifice of untold 
numbers of men and womey, who 
for its sake must be depressed to 
imperfect human beings, to slaves, 
to instruments. Its fundamental 
belief must be precisely that so- 
ciety ought not to exist for its own 
sake but only as a basis and scaf- 
folding on which a selected race of 
beings may be able to elevate 


of | 








themselves to their higher mission, 
and in general to a higher exist- 
ence.— Nietsche: Beyond Good 

and Evil | 


It is foolish to talk of the rights of 
others; it is foolish to speak of a 
justice that would hinder us from 
doing to others what we ourselves 
do not wish to suffer from them.— 
Karl Peters: Not und Weg 

Let no man say every people has a 
right to its existence, its speech 
and the like.— Joseph L. Reimer: 
Ein Pangermanisches Deutschland 


Men must come to realize that who- 
ever can not speak German is a 
pariah.— Chamberlain 


There never have been and never 
will be universal rights of men.—- 
Bernhardt 


There is only one person in the king- 
dom, that is myself.— Frederick 11 


I am the instrument of the Almighty, 
I am his sword, his agent. Woe 
and death to all those who shall 
oppose my will. Woe and death 
to those who do not believe in my 
mission.— William II: Proclama- 
tion to the army of the East, 1914 

The state is in the first instance 
power. It is not the totality of the 
people. . . . It does not ask what 
the people wish. It demanmis obe- 
dience.— 7 reitschke 

All written constitutions are only 





scraps of paper.— Friederich Wil- | 
lam IV, April 11, 1847 

Therein lies the majesty of war that 
the petty individual altogether 
vanishes before the great thought 
of the state.— Treitschke 

The state . . . can realize itself only 
by the destruction of other states, 
which logically can only be 
brought about by violence.— 
Lasson: Kultur, Ideal und der 
Krieg 

Life is essentially appropriation in- 
jury, conquest of the strange and 
weak, suppression, severity, intru- 
sion of its own forms, incorpora- 
tion at the least, and in its mildest 
form exploitation.— Nietsche 











“There is Something Else There” 


Walt Whitman once said of Lincoln’s portraits: 


“None of the artists or pictures has caught the deep though 
subtle and indirect expression ot this man’s tace. ‘Lhere 1s some- 
thing elise there.” 


This “ something else” which has escaped the trained eye and touch 
of the artist ana the s«uli ot the pnotographer has in some measure escaped 
the poet and the essayist and the orator as they have eacn tried innumerable 
tumes in the last filty-tour years to soive the riddie ot the lite ot this 
“supremely great and good man.” book atter book has come trom the 
press, poem armer poem has been written, and literaliy thousands ot 
addresses and orations have been aeliverea, all in the eftort to get at the 
indennabie something which set him apart trom his teliows and gave him 


| a place among the relatively tew conspicuously great Characters in ali 


numan history. 
As we ourselves look at his picture today, happily so familiar to many 


of the invisible, it is difficult tor us to believe, enshrined as his memory is in 
our hearts, that there ever was a time when men doubted his leadership. 
And yet, no president of the United States perhaps was subject to greater 
criticism. He came to Washington in 1860 little known outside of Lilinois, 
without apparent capacity to handle the great task before him, amid the 
gibes and jeers of his enemies, the skepticism of those who did not know 
him, and the trembling concern of his friends. The critics, the scoffers, the 
doubters are now long gone. The whole civilized world pays homage to 
the man who was equal to his task. 
and so the lengthening years since 1865 have given us approach at least to 
a realization ot the true stature of the man. We may not yet know him as 
he really was, but from one end of our land to the other we love him for 
what we think he was. More than that, free men everywhere, as well as 
men struggling for freedom, claim him as one of their own. And 


“ Men ages yet unborn will thrill and start 
With pride to breathe the mighty Lincoln’s name, 
That to all men doth faith and hope impart.” 


It has often been said that we may judge a nation well by its heroes, 
the men in whom it sees incarnated its ideas and ideals. It has always 
seemed to me that America should be judged even beyond Washington by 
Lincoln. He somehow contained within himself the traits common to us 
all. He was our great composite American. And if the nation is to be 
judged by him, it can safely be guided today by the memory of him. 

We are having a proud part in the settlement of a great question, the 
greatest perhaps in all history — surely the greatest which has stirred the 
minds and hearts of civilized mankind since Lincoln’s heroic struggle to 
preserve the Union and at the same time to bring freedom to men. Lincoln 
strove to preserve just and orderly government among men and to give all 
men equal rights under just and orderly government. We have fought for 
nothing more than that in this great war. We can well let his great spirit 
guide our action as we approach the peace. Lincoln had a keen sense of 
responsibility, he had self-control, he had humility, he had courage, he had 
fidelity, he had honesty, he had human kindness, he had patience, he had a 
singular sense of justice, and above all he had faith, faith in his country, 
faith in his countrymen, and sublime faith in the Ruler of the Universe. 
The free peoples of the earth now earnestly endeavoring to effect a just 
and righteous peace as they search the history of men and nations for 


guidance will not overlook him who was 
* * slow to smite and swift to spare, 

Gentle and merciful and just! 

Who, in the fear of God, didst bear 

The sword of power, a nation’s trust. 


A former Governor of New York State, the Honorable Charles E. 
Hughes, in a notable address on Lincoln once said: 


I wish in our colleges, and wherever young men are trained, 
particularly for political life, that there could be a course in 
Lincoln, I wish our young men could be taken through the long 
efforts of his career, I wish they could become more intimately 
acquainted with the addresses that he delivered, I wish they 
could ft in closer touch with that remarkable personality and 
then y would never find it possible to take a low or sordid 
view of American opportunity. 


In this statement Justice Hughes was no doubt voicing indirectly his 


own sense of obligation to Lincoln. No man can rise to merited prominence 
| in public life in America without in some measure making Lincoln a part 
| of himself. 


It is, of course, a commonplace to say to teachers and pupils 
that they will find profit in the study of his career, but the true common- 
place can rarely be too often repeated. Lincoln himself dealt much with 
the common things of life, but he often got uncommon results out of them. 
As he once told his friends, Lincoln never dismissed a new thought until he 
could bound it east, west, north and south. The world is singularly engaged 
in these days in bounding great thoughts. Our schools exist for no other 
purpose than this — the correct bounding of thoughts. Let us renew in 
our schools each year as we celebrate Lincoln’s birthday the search for the 
“something else” hidden in his kindly face, and let us highly resolve anew 
as we face the trying days of reconstruction, to employ his familiar immor- 
tal words, “ that this nation, under God, shall have a new birth of freedom, 
and that government of the people, by the people, for the people, shall not 
perish from the earth.” 

Tuomas E, Finzeaw 
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Some Lincoln Stories 


Taken from “Lincoln's Own Stories,” 
compiled and edited by Anthony Gross. 
Copyrighted 1912, by Harper & Brothers. 
Reprinted by permission. 

Speaking of his ancestry, Lincoln 
once humorously remarked, “I 
don’t know who my grandfather was, 
and I am much more concerned to 


know what his grandson will be.” 


Here is a rather curious illustra- 
tion of Lincoln’s humor, and like- 
wise his exalted and unusual hon- 
esty. In a letter to the proprietors 
of a wholesale store in Louisville, 
for whom suit had been brought, 
after notifying his client of the sale 
of certain real estate in satisfaction 
of their judgment, he adds: “As to 


| the.real estate, we can not attend to 
| it. 


We are not real estate agents, 


we are lawyers. We recommend 


| that you give the charge of it to Mr 





| that impressions were easily made | 


| slow to learn and slow to forget that | 





Isaac S. Britton, a trustworthy man, 
and one whom the Lord made on 
purpose for such business.” 


Here is a rather homely way in 
which Lincoln once described the 
manner in which his memory 
worked. It was once said to him 
that his mind was a wonderful one; 


upon it and never effaced. “ No,” 
said he, “ you are mistaken; 1 am 


which I have learned. My mind is 
like a piece of steel — very hard to 
scratch anything on it, and almost 
impéssible, atter you get it there, to 


| rub it out.” 


die man who once offered him a 
case the merits of which he did not 


.grpreciate he made, according to his 


partner, Mr Herndon, the toliowing 
response: 

* Yes, there is no reasonable doubt 
that 1 can gain your case tor you. 
1 can set a whole neighborhood at 
loggerheads; I can distress a wid- 
owed mother and her six tatheriless 
chuidren, and thereby get tor you six 


| hundred dollars which rightly be- 


millions of Americans, and try to find in the worn and kindly face a glimpse a eee eee oe eee 


them as it does to you. 1 shali not 


take your case, but 1 will give youa | 
| little advice tor nothing. 
a sprightly, energetic man. 1 would | 


you seem 


|" advise you to try your hand at mak- 
| ing six hundred dollars in some 


“ You can not see the mountain near,” | 


other way.” 


Leonard Swett, of Chicago, for 
years an intimate associate, and him- 
seit one of the most tamous of Amer- 


| ican lawyers, says that “ sometimes, 
after Lincoln entered upon a crim- | 





inal case, the conviction that his 


with a sort of panic. On one occa- 
sion he turned suddenly to his asso- 
ciate and said, ‘Swett, the man is 
guuty; you detend him, 1 can’t,’ and 
so gave up his share of a large fee.” 


A New York firm applied to Lin- 
coln some years before he became 
President for information as to the 
financial standing of one of his 
neighbors. This was the answer: 

“Yours of the 10th received. 
First of all, he has a wife and baby; 
together they ought to be worth 
$500,000 to any man. Secondly, he 
has an office in which there is a table 
worth $1.50 and three chairs worth, 
say, $1. Last of all, there is in one 
corner a large rat-hole, which will 
bear looking into. 

“ Respectfully 
“A. LINCOLN ” 


His clear vision and cogent and 
earnest argumentation often led him 
to coin impressive axioms. At 
Peoria, in the Douglas debate, he 
said: “When the white man gov- 
erns himself, that is self-govern- 
ment; but when he governs himself 
and also governs another man, that 
is more than self-government — that 
is despotism.” “No man is good 
enough to govern an»ther man with- 
out that other’s consent.” 

“ Repeal the Missouri compromise, 
repeal all compromise; repeal the 
Declaration of Independence, repeal 
all past history, still you can’t repeal 
human nature.” “Our Republican 
robe is soiled and trailed in the dust. 
Let us purify it. Let us turn and 
wash it white in the spirit if not in 
the blood of the Revolution.” 





One day after his election, while a 
group of distinguished politicians 
from a distance were sitting in the 


| Governor’s room at Springfield, IIl., 


chatting with Lincoln, the door 
opened and an old lady in a big sun- 
bonnet and the garb of a farmer’s 
wife came in. 

“I wanted to give you something 
to take to Washington, Mr Lincoln,” 
she said, “ and these are all I had. I 
spun the yarn and knit them socks 
myself.” And with an air of pride 
she handed him a pair of blue woolen 
stockings. 

Lincoln thanked her cordially for 
her thoughtfulness, inquired after 
the the folks at home, and escorted 
her to the door as politely as if she 
had been the Queen of England. 
Then, when he returned to the room, 
he picked up the stockings, held 
them by the toes, one in each hand, 
and with a queer smile upon his face 
remarked to the statesmen around 
him: 

“ The old lady got my latitude and 
longitude about right, didn’t she? ” 


A friend discovered the President 
one day counting greenbacks. “ The 
President of the United States has a 
multiplicity of duties not specified in 
the Constitution or the laws,” said 
Wir Lincoln. “ ‘This is one of them. 
Tis money belongs to a negro por- 
ter in the Treasury Department who 
is now in the hospital so sick that 
he can not sign his name. Accord- 
ing to his wish, 1 am putting a part 
of it aside in an envelop, labeled, to 
save it tor him.” 


A caller upon the President on 
New Year’s Vay, 1864 said: 

“] hope, Mr President, one year 
from today 1 may have the pleasure 
or congratulating you on three 
events which now seem probable.” 

* What are they? ” inquired he. 

“ First, that the Rebellion may be 
entirely crushed; second, that the 
constitutional amendment abolishing 
and prohibiting slavery may have 
been adopted; third, and that Abra- 
ham Lincoin may have been elected 
resident.” 

“ | think,” replied he, with a smile, 
“| would be giad to accept the hrst 
two as a compromise.” 


A woman once approached the 
President rather imperiously. “ Mr 
President,” she said, very theatri- 
cally, “ you must give me a colonel’s 


| commission for my son. bir, | de- 


mand it, not as a favor, but as a 
right. Sir, my granatather tought 
at Lexington. Sir, my uncle was the 


client was guilty would affect him | only man that did not run away at 


Bladensburg. Sir, my father tought 
at New Orleans, and my husband 
was killed at Monterey.” 

“I guess, madam,” answered Mr 
Lincoln, dryly, “your family has 
done enough tor the country. It is 
time to give somebody else a chance.” 


A woman came to the White 
House one day on an unusual er- 
rand, which the President suspected 
was a pretext, but he took her at her 
word and gave her the following 
note to Major Ramsey, of the quar- 
termaster’s department: 

“My Dear Sir,— The lady bearer 
of this says she has two sons who 
want to work. Set them at it if pos- 
sible. Wanting to work is so rare a 
merit that it should be encouraged. 

“A. LINcoLN ” 


An officer once forced his way into 
the presence of the President and 
said he had a grievance to lay before 
him against Sherman, who had 
threatened to shoot him. 

“Well, if I were you, and he 
threatened to shoot, I wouldn’t trust 
him, for I believe he would do it.” 


Lincoln frequently showed that he 
could easily avoid a direct answer 
and evade inquisitive visitors when 
he thought it was impolitic to make 
known his opinions. One of the lat- 
ter wanted to know his opinion of 
Sheridan, who had just come from 
the West to take command of the 
cavalry under Grant. Said Lincoln: 

“T will tell you just what kind of 
a chap he is. He is one of those 
long-armed fellows with short legs 
that can scratch his shins without 
having to stoop over to do so.” 





